
I %<> candidates before TV cameras: In Nixon's view. ‘a program . . . the ma joritv . . . wanted to see 


elected. 1 will represent all the people. 

Both Adams and Dr. Rodgers laee 
tough opposition in their primary fights, 
and no one in Anniston gives either one 
ol them mueli elianee ol winning. 

" \nd so lav. it’s boon awlnl quiet,” 
said Police Chief |.L. Peels. ”1 don’t 
expect we’re going to have am trouble.” 

PEOPLE: 


Nixon’s Crises 


“The easiest period in a crisis is aclii 
all\ the battle itself. The most difficult is 
the period ol indec ision— w hether to fight 
or run away. \nd the most dangerous 
period is the altermath . . hi such an 
aftermath the work-filled year since his 
defeat lor the Presidency in 1960- 
Richard \i.\on wrote these revealing 
words as part of an introduction to a 
revealing hook on his spectacular politi- 
cal career. 

At 47. midpoint in the careens of most 
men. the former Vico President sober I v 
and painstakingly has set down the high 
points oi his journey from Whittier, 
Calif., to Washington. D.C., in a memoir. 
"Six Crises.” to he released March 29 
by Doubleday & Co. (hut alreudv on 
sale in bookstores). The almost ecrtainlv 
best -selling hook (460 pages. $5.95) pre- 
sents these' glimpses ol a complex, emo- 
tional. dedicated man. deeply involved 
in what he now considers the six 
climaxes of his public life. 

►On the rase of Alger Hiss: . . I sup- 

pose there may be a grain of truth in 
both of the observations that .. . had it 
not been for the Hiss ease, I might have 
boon President of the United States . . . 
Kquallv : Had it not been for the Hiss 
ease. I might never have been Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and thus a 
candidate for President.” 

►( hi the “secret 
verst/: When a ho 
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about the $16,000 [the amount in the 
fund that led some Republican leaders 
to advise Nixon to resign from the 
I'aseuhower ticket in 19521’ ■ ■ ■ Instil it-- 
tivclv 1 knew I had to counterattack . . 

I let him have it: ‘When I received the 
nomination for the N ice Prosidencv I was 
warned that il I continued lo attack the 
Communisls in this govern men I tliev 
w ould coni inuc to smear me ...” 

►On I'Jkfnliower's 1955 heart attack: 
‘‘Certainly I had no desire or intention to 
seize an iota of Presidential power. I w as 
the Vico President and could he nothing 
more . . . Mv problem, what I had lo do. 
was to provide leadership without ap- 
pearing to lead." 

►On tli< imti-l S. molts in Caracas: 
"Alter Caracas, when those charged with 
responsibility for our Latin American pol- 
icy in tlit' State Department tried to get 
proper treatment for their proposals, thev 
could and usually did point to w hat hap 
pened in Caracas and Lima as a w arning 
that wo could no longer get hv with 
lanov words . . .” 

Khrushchev in 1959: lo 
ave looked as though we 
our tempers, But exactly 
was true. I had lull and 


with 


► Deltaic 
some, it may 
had both lost 
the opposite 
complete control of mv temper and was 
aware of il , . Khrushchev never loses 
his tempi'] -he uses it." 

►On the I960 election: 'll was not that 
I believed I should accept defeat with 
resignation. I have never had much svin- 
puthy for the point of view, 'll isn't 
whether von win or lose that counts, but 
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how you play the game.’ Haw 
the game does count. But one must put 
top consideration on the will, the desire, 
and the determination to win.” 

Virtually everyone knows the external 
facts ol all these crises, of course. What 
Nixon adds to the public records are his 
own personal embellishments— plus a 
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these Irving and crucial encounters. 

Speaking on the I960 campaign, lor 
example. Nixon vehemently denies that 
he lost because ho ran a “me-too - cam- 
paign. "On the issues.” he says. "I drew 
the line between us coldlv and eloarlv 
and could not have hit him harder than I 
did. with any sense of responsibility. 

Actually, Nixons drive for the Presi 
deucy w as not a single crisis hut a long 
serif's ol problems- the secret meeting 
with Roc kclellcr; Nixon’s defeat hv |olin 
Kenneth in the first television debate: 
Nixons long, dogged struggle to come 
hack; the brcatli-takiugh close election 
itsell (out ol 68.838.005 voles, a dil 
lerence of 118,550 in the popular vole', 
and finallv the dilemma of whether to 
challenge the Kennedy election on I he 
ground ol voting fraud. 

Nixon charges that Mr. Kennedy, aftei 
a pre-election briefing hv Allen Dulles, 
llii'u director of the Central Intelligence 
Agones. on how the U.S. was training 
Cuban exiles to overthrow Kidel Castro, 
then proceeded to come out publielv 
for such training. Nixon savs: 

“kennedv . w ith rrrfTT iiowledge of the 
facts, was jeopardizing tl e securitv of a 
United Slates foreign-policy operation' 
lor political purposes. Nixon, who was 
hound by security from saying that he 
had helped create that police, is con 
vinccd that what appeared lo he his 
"soil stand on Lidel Castro cost him 
many votes. 

Itf-ligiuiiN Issue: Nixon also blames 
Robert L. Kennedy . Mrs. l<Yanklin I) 
Roosevelt, the United Automobile Work- 
md others foi keeping the religious 
squarely in the center ol the cam- 
paign . . . They were, in short, conirihut 
ing all they could to make religion an 
issue while pioiislv insisting that lo do 
so was ev idence of bigotrv .’’ 

In "Six Crises.’’ Nixon also writes that 
irney General M il 
persuade the White 
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House to intercede in behalf of the Rev 
Martin Luther King, Negro desegrega- 
tion leader who was arrested in Atlanta 
and imprisoned, but the White House 
turned down his request. 

Later in the campaign, when the TV 
debates began, Nixon writes he knew 
that Kennedy had more to gain from 
them. But Nixon felt that he could not 
open himself “to the charge that I was 
afraid to defend the Administration’s and 
my own record. Even more important, 

I would be declining to participate in a 
program which the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of party, wanted 
to see.” 

The crisis of the campaign carried past 
election day— as Republicans began to 
charge Democrats with voting frauds in 
Illinois and Texas. Some of Nixon’s clos- 
est advisers insisted he demand a re- 
count. But Nixon found that it would 
take eighteen months to get a recount 
in Illinois’s Cook County (Chicago), and 
there simply was no way to force a re- 
count in Texas. 

Heeoimt: Finally, Nixon refused to 
challenge: the election because of 

“several overriding considerations.” He 
writes: “If I were to demand a recount, 
the organization of the new Adminis- 
tration and the orderly transfer of re- 
sponsibility from the old to the new 
might be delayed for months. The situa- 
tion within the entire Federal govern- 
ment would be chaotic . . . I hen too, 
the bitterness that would be engendered 
by such a maneuver on my part would, 
in my opinion, have done incalculable 
. . . damage throughout the country . . .” 

The Nixon book is candid-perhaps 
more candid than the former Vice Pres- 
ident realizes. Under the burden of 
great decisions, Nixon confesses he be- 
comes moody, angry, sleepless. Nixon 
shows himself to be at once a humble 
and proud man, with a deep sense of 
duty to his country. He has a passion 
for careful preparation, and a broadcast- 
er’s faith in opinion ratings. 

It also emerges that his wife, Pat, is the 
rock of the Nixon family. She was at least 
as cool as he when she was in danger 
of being killed during the South Ameri- 
can riots. During the fund crisis, Nixon 
wanted to resign. Pat told him: “If you, 
in the face of attack, do not fight back 
but simply crawl away, you will destroy 
yourself.” Three minutes before he was 
to face the television cameras for the 
famous “Checkers speech,” Nixon told 
his wife he didn’t think he could go 
through with it. Pat insisted: “Of course 
you can.” 

All in all, “Six Crises” is an enlighten- 
ing account of the stormy life of a sin- 
cere man undergoing the stresses and 
strains of cold-war and red-hot politics. 
It is the story of a man who fought 
hard 

he believed 
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Breakfast, lunch, dinner — brunch, tea, cocktails . . • 

No. 1 Problem in Politics- 
Paying Those Campaign Bills 


One recent evening in Miami Beach, 
Fla., the President of the United States 
underwent an all-too-familiar ordeal. Sit- 
ting down to a $100-a-plate roast-beef 
dinner, he imperturbably suffered the 
minor indignities of listening to endless 
political oratory, inhaling smoke-laden 
atmosphere, eating the indifferent cui- 
sine, and grappling with the outthrust 
menus of autograph-seekers. 

It was worth it. Mr. Kennedy may 
have suffered an acute attack of bore- 
dom, if not indigestion, but the Demo- 
cratic Party treasury had been enriched 
by $340,000. And not even a Presi- 
dent, with all his problems, is exempt 
from contributing his share toward meet- 
ing the high cost of polities, which, like 
almost everything else, has been rising 
sharply in recent years. 

The price tag now, in fact, is stagger- 
ing. In 1961, an election off-year, the 
Democratic Party reported that it spent 
$4.2 million— three times as much as 
the previous non-election-year high of 
$1.3 million in 1959; and the Republican 
Party listed expenditures of $3.1 mil- 
lion, also a record. During the Presiden- 
tial year of 1960, the bill for all po- 
litical spending reached an estimated 
$175 million. After the bills were totted 
up for I960’s local, state, and national 
election, the Democrats found they 
owed a cool $4.5 million— ranging from 
$2.04 for a rubber stamp to $500,000 
for air-travel expenses. When Democratic: 
Party treasurer Matt McCloskey, a Phila- 
delphia contractor, reported the tab, the 
President said: “My God, what would 
wc have done if we lost?” “Where do 
you get that we stuff?” cracked McClos- 
key. “I had a one-way ticket to Europe.” 
On the Republican side, the election bill, 
says Finance Committee chairman Court- 
ney Burton of Cleveland, was $750,000. 


Edmund G. Brown and Richard Nixor. 
will spend close to $1.5 million each be- 
fore November election day. In New 
York or Pennsylvania, a statewide candi- 
date for governor or the U.S. Senate 
must spend at least $1 million. In 
New York City, Republican Louis J. 
Lefkowitz spent close to $1 million in his 
futile race for mayor last fall. In most 
two-party states, a Congressional race 
usually costs $25,000 for the incumbent; 
$50,000 for the lesser-known challenger. 

Factors: The big bill, generally, is 
due to increased costs of television, ad- 
vertising, travel, accommodations, print- 
ing, supplies, staff salaries, telephones, 
telegraph, and the latest essential for the 
well-appointed candidate, the private 
political poll. The biggest-ticket item 
these days is television. “You can’t reach 
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R00050045003#'i§: Bon appetit! 
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